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to be the same as that which has been followed
with so much success in botany, geology, anatomy,
and other branches of the study of nature. In the
history of the physical sciences, however, we look in
vain for a place assigned to comparative^ philology,
and its very name would seeni to show that it bo-
longs to quite a different sphere of human knowledge.
There are two great divisions of human knowledge,
which, according to their subject-matter, may bo
called physical and historical. Physical science, it
has been said, deals with the works of God, historical
science with the works of man. Thus the science of
optics, including all the laws of light and colour, is a
physical science, whereas the science of painting, with
all its laws of manipulation and colouring, being that
of a man-created art, is a purely historical science.1
Now if we were to judge by its name, comparative
philology, like classical philology, would scorn to take
rank, not as a physical, but as an historical science,
and the proper method to be applied to it would bo
that which is followed in the history of art, of law, of
politics, and religion. However, the title of compara-
tive philology must not be allowed to mislead rin. It
is difficult to say by whom that title was invented ;
but all that can be said in defence of it is, that tho
founders of the science of language were duo fly
scholars or philologists, and that they based, tlieir
inquiries into the nature and laws of language on a
comparison of as many facts as they could colled.
within their own special spheres of study. Neither in
Germany, which may well be called the birthplace of

1 Intellectual Repository, June 2, 1862, p. "317.